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The Stars and Stripes. 


Dur national emblem has its stripes which 
become symbolic of bloody war, alternate 
those of the white-winged dove of peace. 

fh our sins be marked as scarlet or of 
ason dye, there is a cleansing which flows 
» Christ as their only hope of being made 
te as snow. Then over the purified expanse 

Peace will come into dominion the stars in 

blue heaven which now seem put into a 
er. That the whole device is appropriate, 

r condition was unexpectedly opened to our 
ya few days since. May the blood-stripes 
en out, or remain only as history, and the 
rs of light come into dominion. 

Whether it was so intended or not by de- 

mers building more wisely than they knew, 
were pleased that so much of space, if only 

corner, seemed given, to a symbol and 
phecy of the kingdom of heaven, and to 
e who turning many to righteousness 
all shine as the stars forever and ever.” 
ty this feature, though now comparatively 

» bigger than a man’s hand,”’ practically so 

pad as to cover our political horizon. 

The inspeaking word is gradually extending 
dominion, as leaven to pervade the whole 
p. While we have been hearing public 
kers alleging any other explanation or 
und of progress but That, we felt conscious 

they were shy of any allusion to heavenly 
ence, for fear of an appearance of cant. 
we hear of only dutifulness in labor, of 
h-ideals, of education in a way which seems 
include pointings to the supernatural, of 
riotiem careful to discriminate between 

y country right ’’ and ‘‘ my country wrong,” 

the play of higher minds upon lower minds, 
living for our country as the highest form 
laying down our lives for country, of ‘‘ for 
people’s sakes exalting ourselves,’’—all 
bes fainter or stronger of Christ the living 


and inworking word, subduing all things to 
himself. He alone can ‘‘ redeem the flag.’’ 
And no small part in this is ours, to whom pecul- 
iarly He has given ‘‘a banner to display be- 
cause of the Truth.”’ 


et 


WE HAVE BROKEN WITH OUR Past, complains 
Richard Olney in the important address which 
he pronounced last week concerning that policy 
for our country which is rife among the people 
to-day in strong ‘‘ contradiction to what Amer- 
icans have professed to love and to have loudly 
boasted of in the past.’’ Like language to his 
may be addressed to young truth-seekers not 
only in our principles of political action, but 
in the principles of our religious Society:—It 
is imperative that they should give them earn- 
est consideration. It is for them to say whether 
there is to be a break witb all our past which 
ought to be and is to be perpetuated; whether 
principles as embodied in constitutions and 
writings once deemed models of wisdom and 
inspirations tc humanity, are now to be re- 
legated to the limbo of antiquated supersti- 
tions; whether the flag [of our testimonies] 
shall symbolize the ideas and ideals of the 
standard-bearers who are identified with all 
that is most glorious in our past history, or 
shall stand for the theories of the new guides 
and teachers of the present hour. That a 
function so weighty in point of responsibility 
and so honorable by reason of that very re- 
sponsibility will be satisfactorily discharged by 
our young truth-Seekers who are determined 
to know only Christ and Him crucified, is not 
to be doubted. To these ] may well close by 
commanding the wisdom of Lowell, who, being 
asked how long the American republic would 
last, answered (as we would answer for the 
Society of Friends) that it would last as ‘‘ long 
as the principles of its founders were valued 
and acted upon.’’ 

The eternal is never past. Though the heavens 
and the earth may pass, Christ’s words and 
the Word Christ shall never pass away. There 
is no breaking with the past where there is no 
breaking away from Christ. In Him is all of 
the past, present, or of the future there is for 
us,—‘‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.”” George Fox said his mis- 
sion was to bring us to the feet of Christ, and 
leave us there. In Christ is all of George Fox 
there is for us,—all of Barclay, all of Penn, 
all of Apollos, all of Cephas, all the treasures 
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of wisdom and knowledge, —*‘ all are yours:’’ 
wherefore let no man glory in men, in the letter, 
in the history considered as temporal. ‘‘ For 
the things that are seen are temporal, but the 
things that are not seen are eterna',” and faith 
is the evidence of them. We are forbidden to 
glory in anything but Christ’s cross, which is 
the lifting up and the victory of the spiritual 
over the carnal. 

Lay hold, then, on the present eternal Life, 
in the true and holy witness for it speaking to 
our present condition, and ‘‘ how shall not He 
who gave up his own Son for us all, freely 
give us all things?’’ In the Christ of to-day 
the past is secured, every permanent element 
perpetuated, there is no breaking with the un- 
changeable truth, and we best conserve all 
fore ordained truth by joining in with it as it 
passes our door, ‘‘ manifest in these last days 
for us.’’ George Fox is ours, Edward Bur- 
rough, Stephen Grellet, and a long line of 
standard bearers ours, only as we are Christ’s. 
The one way not to break with all that is true 
in the past is to abide in Him. 


a 


For ‘* THE FRIEND.” 

The editorial of Sixth Month 18th, on ‘‘Christ 
the Refuge from Suicide,’’ speaks of the life 
of love as a pure and happy life. Christ is 
within the hope of glory. Such a life invites 
us into life, into an earthly life of peace and 
joy in the Holy Spirit. 

Coming down onto a very much lower plane 
to seek a check, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps (now 
a Ward) wittily says: ‘‘ It is not good form to 
go where you are not invited.’’ Following on, 
may we not query as to the actions that are 
more or less suicidal? Are not all habits, 
customs, passions and acts that break the 
well-known laws of health an undermining of 
vitality. 

Again we find the imitation of Christ, the 
acceptance of his gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
way of the cross to be the antidote to all 
suicidal acts as well. It is the spirit of Christ 
that lays the ax on all these corrupt roots. 

The good will be checked from indulging the 
least unjustified wish for the closing up the 
period of this life. 

A dear friend when reduced very low physi- 
cally and then further oppressed by a very sul- 
try atmosphere, she felt that she could not live 
through another such day,—a voice sounded 
in her spiritual ear: ‘‘ Thou art not going to 
die; thy mansion is not ready!’’ She then an- 
swered audibly, ‘‘Let me live then, for on the 
other side I do not want to live around.” 

It is wise for us with watchfulness and 
prayer to seek to fill out the full measure of 
our day in obedience and love. H. 
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that it was neither curiosity, ease nor interest, 
that induced me to leave my habitation; but 
that their children whom they delivered to me 
four years ago, might be safely returned to 
them, with their qualifications and improve- 
ments. And as the great and good Spirit had 

rved them from various evils, so I hoped 
they would continue to do well; with more to 
that import.” 

Through an interpreter they replied as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Brother, attend. We rejoice to see 
you come by the side of our fire-place; and 
that our girls have been preserved from var- 
jous dangers; also, that you have been pre- 
served while walking all along the long path; 
and we know that all you do is out of love to 
us poor Indians.”’ 

Each girl had a Bible and other religious 
books, in which they could read; also, a spin- 
ning wheel, with abundance of clothes of their 
own making. 

In the early part of 1798, Little Turtle, a 
celebrated chief of the Miami Indians came to 
Philadelphia, and brought with him a letter of 
introduction to Owen Biddle, one of the Com- 
mittee. from Gen’! James Wilkinson, which 
contains some passages well worthy of preser- 
vation as the testimony of a man who had large 
experience in the matters of which he writes. 
He says: 

“‘Although I have lived many years in the 
habits of warfare with the red people of the 
United States, my heart has not forgotten to 

§ compassionate their condition, even in the most 
bloody scenes—for alas, they in all their wars 
have been but the deluded instruments of am- 
bitious and interested white men. 

**My late intercourse with the various tribes 
and nations from this neighborhood to Lake 
Superior, convinces me that the corruptions of 
the savages are derived from those who style 
themselves Christians; because the further re- 
moved from communication with the white peo- 
ple, the more honest, temperate and industri- 
ous I have found them. 

“‘When we contemplate the fortunes of the 
aborigines of this, our country, the bosom of 
philanthropy must heave with sorrow, and our 
sympathy be strongly excited. What would 
not that man or that community merit, who 
reclaims the untutored Indian, opens his mind 
to sources of happiness unknown, and makes 
him useful to society? since it would be in 
effect to save a whole race from extinction, 
for surely, if this people are not brought to 
depend for subsistance on their fields instead 
of their forests, and to realize ideas of distinct 
property, it will be found impossible to cor- 
rect their present habits, and the seeds of 
their extinction already sown, must be ma- 
tured. 

“The bearer of this letter, the Miami’s 
chief, the Little Turtle, who is at once the 
most distinguished warrior and the ablest 
councellor among the Indian nations, is forci- 
bly impressed with these truths, and is anxious 
to co-operate in a fair experiment on his tribe. 
It is with this view particularly that I infro- 
duce him to you, in the hope that you may 
think proper to recommend him to the patron- 
age of the benevolent society of which you are 
a member. 

‘‘ The experiments heretofore made to re- 
form the Indian character, have not been well 
adapted to the object. Our missionaries have 
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in general, been narrow minded, ignorant, idle 
or interested, and have paid more regard to 
forms than principles. 
dividuals at our schools, have served only to 
disgrace us, as those individuals have generally 
turned out the must profligate of the nation to 
which they belonged. Speaking once to George 
White Eyes, who was, | believe, educated at 
Prince Town, respecting the incorrigible at- 
tachment of the Indians to savage life, he re- 
plied to me, ‘‘ It is natural we should follow 
the footsteps of our fathers, and when you 
white people undertake to divert us from this 
path, you learn us to eat, drink, dress, read 
and write like yourselves, and then you turn 
us loose to beg, starve or seek our native for- 
ests without alternative, and outlawed your! her constitution betrayed increased symptoms 
society, we curse you for the feelings you have 
taught us, and resort to excess that we may 
forget them,’’—How lamentable this, and yet 
how just. For my part, my dear brother, could 
I be made instrumental] in any way to amelio- 
rate the condition of these people and to lay 
the foundation of their permanent prosperity, 
it would be more acceptable to me than the 
most distinguished triumph of arms. 
source of my present happiness is the convict- 
ion that I have deserved and enjoy the confi- 
dence and the friendship of the Indians north- 
west of the Ohio.’’ 


The education of in- 


A great 


(To be continued.) 








Selected For “THE FRIEND.” 
Abigail Pim. 
Abigail Pim was born on the 28th of the 


First Month, 1767, in Dublin; but upon the 
removal of her parents, John and Sarah Pim, 
to the neighborhood of London, she while yet 
a child, was brought with them. 


Her early 
years were marked by weakness of constitu- 
tion, to which the vigor of her mental facul- 
ties formed a striking contrast; and even then, 
in the morning of life, she was religiously in 
clined, giving proof of her preference for that 
which is “enduring substance.”’ As she ad- 
vanced towards maturity, it appears, from some 
of her memoranda, that she was not without 
much painful conflict of soul, under which 
there is reason to believe that she was enabled, 
through the efficacy of Divine grace, to exper- 
ience an increase of faith, and an advancement 
in the Christian course. Ata further period 
she apprehended herself called to the work of 
the ministry, in which she came forth in the 
twenty-niath year of her age; being then as 
for some time previously, and during the re- 
mainder of her life, a member of the Peel 
Monthly Meeting, in London. 

Her ministry was clear, sound, and often 
in gospel authority instructively argumenta- 
tive. She was frequently concerned to re- 
commend an attention to the gentle intimations 
of the Spirit of Truth, without an undue ex- 
pectation of very forcible impressions; believ- 
ing, as she would in substance express, that 
‘* the still voice,” in the secret of the soul, if 
hearkened unto in the daily occurrences of 
life, and amidst the temptations to which man- 
kind are exposed, would not fail to conduct in 
the path of safety. 

Besides her services at home, she was en- 
gaged, in the exercise of her gift as a minister 
to pay several visits within the limits of her 
own and of adjacent Quarterly Meetings; and 
after the decease in 1812, of her infirm, aged 


mother, to whom she had long been an affec- 
tionately attentive companion, she also per- 
formed religious visits to the meetings, and in 
several places to the families of Friends in 
Ireland. 

** In adverting to the services of this our 
Friend, whose memory is dear to many amongst 
us,” say the Friends of her own Monthly 
Meeting, “we ought not to omit her labors 
jointly with several others of her sex, in dif- 
fusing scriptural instruction, and awakening 
religious feeling among the female prisoners in 
the principal jail of the metropolis; a work 
well befitting a minister of the gospel of Him 
who came to call all sinners to repentance.”’ 

About fifteen months before her decease, 


of decay; and she was during this period, mostly 
confined to the house. Her long illness, al- 
though paroxysms of pain were frequent, was 
endured with exemplary resignation, accompan- 
ied not only with serenity, but at_ times, with 
cheerfulness of mind. Her love to her friends 
had increased with advancing years; and as 
the infirmities of nature had become more ob- 
vious, the influence of Divine grace was also 
more conspicious. Her spirit, it may be truly 
said, was borne up above her bodily suffering; 
her intellectual power remained with uncloud- 
ed brightness; and she continued to manifest a 
lively interest in whatever related to the pros- 
perity of the cause of Truth. Of the secret 
exercises of her mind, she was not much in the 
practice of speaking to others; but to an inti- 
mate friend she mentioned, a short time before 
her decease, after alluding to the awfulness 
of death, that she had been tried with many 
fears, lest she should not be sufficiently puri- 
fied to meet this solemn event; but that of 
late, these fears had been removed. And two 
days before the close of life, she said, speak- 
ing to her brother, ‘‘ My mind is preserved in 
perfect calmness.’’ 

She very quietly expired, on the nineteenth 
of the Twelfth Month, 1821, at her house in 
Spencer street, Clerkenwell. 





THE BoDY AND THE SPIRIT.—It was a great 
mistake when spiritual people thought that 
God was honored by neglecting the body. It 
will be an equally great mistake if in these ath- 
letic days the idea prevails that if we devel- 
oped the body we may neglect spiritual things. 
Our bodies are to be the temples of the Spirit 
of Christ. For that honor they cannot be too 
strong, nor too perfect in proportions. For 
that Guest our bodies must be kept sweet and 
pure. But Christ in us is more than a guest; 
He is a power, and we are living temples to 
show forth him who dwells in us; showing his 
light in our faces; speaking his words with 
our lips; lifting the fallen with his strength; 
walking with unWearied feet in his way; tak- 
ing into all business, religious, and social life 
a feeling and an influence of strength that is 
always used for righteousness and helpfulness. 
Strength always used for truth is the ideal of 
true manhood.—J. M. Hull. 





A SPEAKER—possibly more verbose than 
practical—was urging upon his group of hear- 
ers the duty of doing good and “‘ opening the 
door to every heart with the key of kindness.”’ 

“Some of those doors are locked on the other 
side,’’ muttered one of the listeners. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Land of Promise’in Sunshine and 
Shadow. 


BY MATHIAS DENKHAUS, A FRIEND OF THE FRIENDS. 
(Continued from page 413, vol. lxxvii.) 


Supposing that my details have not yet worn 
off the interest of the reader, we take a step 
back to the ‘‘ Church of the Holy Sepulchre.” 
This is a massive edifice within the walls, a 
mansion in the rock, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, I know not. Light is chiefly supplied 
through the globe-like glass roof. It has no 
seats, but different apartments, in perhaps 
all of which is either an invented biblical relic, 
monument or sacred spot. The crown and 
glory of this church is the supposed Holy 
Sepulchre of Jesus. There is further to be 
seen the stone to the sepulchre, the place 
where God took the earth to create Adam, 
etc. Only a few years ago in digging in the 
back yard of the building, perhaps for a cistern, 
the holy cross (?) was found! Numerous other 
such inventions and traditions are imposed upon 
the people and readily believed, that is, by the 
thousands of pilgrims that come there every 
year. However, the climax is reached in the 
holy fire, that descends from heaven regularly 
every Easter afternoon into the holy sepulchre! 

And it was their forefathers or predecessors 
in faith, who were talking about and working 
for “‘ taking the holy land away from the 
heathen!’’ The ventigble missionary, Samuel 
Gobat, who died as,royal English-German 
Bishop in 1879, asked the bishop of that 
church, how he, an educated man, could allow 
such blasphemy and abomination; to which the 
latter replied, ‘‘ If we did not, the Turks would 
choke our throats right quick.”” He had refer- 
ence to the heavy taxes to the government. 

There are represented in Jerusalem the dif- 
ferent Catholic Churches, such as the Roman 
Catholic, called Latin; the Greek, including 
Ru-sian orthodox; the Armenian or Gregorgian 
and the Coptic or Abyssinian Christians. All 
these, except the Russians, have part in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which on the 
much celebrated Easter Day is giving rise to 
serious trouble almost every year. Fight and 
tumult are regularly expected, on which ac- 
count the Turkish government is keeping an 
extra company of soldiers in readiness, who in 
case of such emergency must employ all their 
energy to bring what they consider the Chris- 
tians, to peaceful terms one with another. 

The clock in this building gives the Arabic, 
that is, oriental time. Our seven is their one, 
and so forth. They are eight hours ahead of 
Ohio standard. 

It remains to be said, that according to 
scientific explorations the so-called Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre is entirely out of place. 
From the very beginning a dream of Empress 
Helena, wife of Constantine the Great, was 
needed to credit the supposition that here was 
the sacred spot, where Jesus died and slept. 
We know from different scriptural and histori- 
cal sources, that criminals, among whom Jesus 
was reckoned, were executed outside the walls. 
Even the fact, that the present wall does not 
take the course of the ancient wall, cannot 

justify the belief, that is held or at least al- 
leged to be held by the Catholic Church. 
There are but few sites to which we can point 
with certainty, that here or there, this or that 
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recorded historical event took place. How can 


there be any accurate tradition on such mat- 
ters, when we consider that the Jews were for 
several centuries forbidden to settle on their 
native svil, while the Christians were so severe- 
ly persecuted, that it was impossible for them 
to remain at home. 

Protestants believe there has been discover- 
ed the true Golgotha by that well-known Christ- 
ian gentleman, General Gordon. This hill is 
located just east of the Damascus gate, and 
bears all the features of the Calvary of the 
Bible; also the hewn cave near by. (John xix: 
42). However, our people do not own, nor 
endeavor to buy that hill, for the reason, that 
they do not intend to make capital out of it. 
And the Cathulic Churches dare not revoke. 

Proceeding eastward from the wall and going 
past Calvary with its open Arabic graveyard 
we come to the Latin Gethsemane. The Greeks 
have another. It seems likely though, that 
the former are right. The garden is enclosed 
by a stone wall with sufficient spaces, filled 
out by substantial wire netting, to give the 
garden even from outside by its many flowers 
an inviting appearance. Here are seen all the 
different memorial stations of the passion of 
the Saviour from Gethsemane to Calvary. 

Still further, about a mile east of the city 
lies the Mt. of Olives with a Latin church edifice 
and a tower of recent date, from which a view 
aver both seas, the Dead and the Mediter- 
ranean, was expected. The undertaking proved 
a failure, for the former is seen from Olivet 
any way while a view to the Jatter could not 
be reached. There is also a Latin church at 
the foot of Mt. of Olives, where the tomb of 
the virgin Mary is shown. The south part of 
the Olivet is known as Mt. of Offence. From 
this mount it was, where Jesus, coming from 
Jericho by way of Bethphage (Matth. xx: 29 
and ch. xxi: 1), in the midst of a loud out- 
break of praise on the part of His followers, 
beheld the city with weeping and sealed his 
ministry to Jerusalem by expressing the inner- 
most of His great soul in such moving words 
of imperishable sympathy, as can come froma 
Divine Saviour’s breast only. (Luke xix: 41- 
44). Bethphage, which is from Olivet as 
plainly seen toward the southeast, as Jerusalem 
toward the west, has one dwelling house and a 
new but inside unfinished church building, 
which was used by that fellach (farmer) as a 
granary. The path leads further out to the 
road from Jerusalem via Bethany to Jericho, 
the Dead Sea and the Jordan. Southeast of 
the foot of Mt. of Olives is the valley of 
Jehoshaphat (Joel iii: 2-12-14 and Zach. xiv: 
1-5). The valley is covered with Jewish tomb 
stones having Hebrew inscriptions, a great 
many of which have become illegible by great 
age. 

: (To be continued.) 

DANGER IN PROMOTION.—Promotion is often 
dangerous. Many a man who while living in 
obscurity and humble position lived unselfish- 
ly and walked with God, has become proud, 
vain, and selfish through promotion. His rise 
was a grievous fall. The honors of the world 
robbed him of the honor which cometh from 
God. 

INDEED our cities show side by side the 
most heavenly deeds of Christian charity and 
the foulest iniquities of the pit. 
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Short Ladder from Her House to Heaven, 


Over in New York a certain great house 
hired a new boy. In the multitude of clerks 
he was lost, unrecognized by his chief. In the 
middle of the aftenoon it was his duty to stand 
beside the head of the house and place checks 
and important documents for a rapid signature, 
He did this work with such skill and such ex- 
quisite manners that suddenly his employer 
looked up and recognized a new tace. 

‘* How long have you been here?” 

** Two weeks, sir.” 

‘* How old are you?’’ 

‘* Fourteen, Mr.———.”’ 

‘* How much are you receiving?’’ 

“Three dollars.” 

**Do you live at home?’’ 

**No, Mr.———.” 

**Is your mother living? ” 

‘No, Mr.———, she died when I was three 
vears old.”’ 

“‘Does your father do nothing for you?”’ 

“No sir.’’ 

“With whom do you live?” 

“My teacher.’’ 

“Do you mean your teacher in the public 
schools? ”’ 

“T do, sir.’’ 

“Three dollars a week will not support 
you.’” 

“Have you had any extra expenses this week 
besides car fares?” 

“T had a dentist’s bill last week.’’ 

“How much was it?”’ 

“Fifteen dollars. J am paying it off a dol- 
lar a week.”’ 

Just a few colors and strokes of the brush, 
and lo, the artist paints the angel and the 
seraph. Very few the strokes you see a little 
child left an orphan at three, we see another 
woman coming into the home and counting the 
stepchild a burden. We see a man making 
himself unworthy, casting a little child out in- 
to a great world. Then we see a school teach- 
er interested in this boy, who must drop her 
classes, and then, opening her slender store, 
she makes a home for this child, puts his feet 
on the first round of the golden ladder, teach- 
es bim by night. Sumewhere in this city there 
is a heroine. I know not her name. She abides 
in our midst, and she lends glory to this city. 
Ten men like Abraham could have saved Sodom, 
and ten women like this could civilize—Brook- 
lyn and New York. 

Oh, these old maid school teachers! This 
whole world would fall to pieces but for them. 
I sometimes think that they are the bolts that 
keep the machinery of society together. There 
is a lofty hilltop somewhere in this city, and 
on the summit thereof is a little house, where 
this teacher lives with this orphan boy. It 
will take a very short ladder to reach from her 
house to God’s heaven. Some day this boy 
will climb to greatness and position, if only 
health is vouchsafed him. But his honors will 
be hers.—Dwight D. Hillis. 





THE faith of immortality depends on a sense 
of it begotten, not on an argument for it con- 
cluded. —Bushnell. 





To exceed the righteousness of the Phari- 
sees, our righteousness must go deeper than 
the outside, higher than the earth, further 
than men’s opinion of us. (Matt. v: 20) 
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TEMPERANCE. 


The: matter under this heading is furnished 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the ‘Temperance 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia,’ by 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


There is nothing we cannot overcome: 
Say not life’s evil instinct is inherited, 
Or that some trait unborn makes thy whole life 
forlorn, 
And calls down punishment that is not merited. 
Back of thy parents and grandparents lies 
The Great Eternal Will. That, too, is thine 
Inheritance; strong, beautiful, divine; 
Sure lever of success for one who tries. 
—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 








When you find yourself along side of another 
human being, settle it in your mind that you 
will study the correspondence, the agreement, 
amenities, rather than the antagonisms and 
differences between you two. The whole code 
of good manners, not to say Christian behav- 
ior, is found in this one precept—Francis E. 
Willard. 





THE UVOLLIVER-HEPBURN BILL. — Congress 
adjourned before passing this highly import- 
ant measure. There is every reason to believe 
however that it will be passed next winter up- 
on the reconvening of Congress. 





There is one saloon in Philadelphia to about 
Some saloons 
make profits as high as $30,900 to $50,000 
annually, according to the Philadelphia Press, 
which advocates an increase in the license to 
$1,500. 





Ravelli County, Montana, in the very heart 
of the Rocky Mountains, with a population of 
ten thousand, has voted the saloon out by a 
majority of one hundred and eighteen. 





Graham County, Texas, is a dry county, and 
the commissioners are trying to rent the jail 
for a corn crib. In another dry county the jail 
is rented for a dwelling. 





The report of the inspectors of the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Penitentiary for 1903 shows that 
of the four hundred and thirty-three prisoners 
admitted during the year three hundred and 
sixty-seven used intoxicating drinks, one hund- 
red and thirty-three moderately and two hund- 
red and thirty-four immoderately. There were 
sixty-six abstainers. To the drink habit do 
one hundred and ninety attribute their com- 
mitting crime 





Of two thousand nine hundred and thirty-six 
inmates in the New York city almshouse, two 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-nine were 
admitted for destitution, mainly due to drink, 
says J. W. Keller, president of the depart- 
ment of public charities in that city. 

The Wilmington, Delaware, grand jury, says 
in a recent report, that eightyper cent. of the 
cases examined can be traced to saloons. 








Under the Illinois law, persons injured in 
property or person through the act of a drunk- 
en man, may receive damages from those who 
sold the liquor causing intoxication. 


THE FRIEND. 


Nearly eighty towns and villages of Illinois 
declared against license on Fourth Month 19th, 
1904. 

Pasadena, Cal., a no-license city of sixteen 
thousand population, had only thirty-eight ar- 
rests last year. Stockton, a city of seventeen 
thousand, with plenty of saloons, had one 
thousand seven hundred and four arrests. 

With the enforcement of the prohibitory law 
in Hutchinson, Kansas, there has been a re- 
duction in two years of the cost of criminal 
cases from $5,000 to $500. 





All the liquor organizations in Ohio have 
been united to protect the trade and to fight 
the Anti-Saloon League. 

Ohio has nearly 900 dry townships out of 
over one thousand three hundred, and four 
hundred and thirty dry municipalities out of 
seven hundred and sixty-fuur. Indiana has 
five hundred and fifty-two dry townships out 
of nine hundred and seventy-five, of which one 
hundred and fifty-six have been made dry un- 
der the Nicholson law. 

Cambridge, Ohio, a city of more than twelve 
thousand, which two years ago voted the saloon 
out, has recently reaffirmed her position as a 
dry city in another election under the Beall 
law. 





The National drink bill for 1903 was $1,- 
242,943,118. ° 





It is claimed that not enough gold has been 
produced in California in fifty years to pay the 
American drink bill for sixteen months. 





Pneumonia kills seventy per cent. of its 
alcoholic victims, and but twenty-eight per 
cent. of its non-drinkers. 

The wide open policy prevailing at Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, is bearing fruit in a long list 
of crimes and debaucheries. 

The Supreme Court of North Carolina has 
decided that as liquor ‘‘being regarded as an 
evil and an enemy to civilization, the restric- 
tions imposed upon the saloons are not op- 
pressive.” 


The Duluth & Iron Range Railroad is added 
to the loag list of roads that forbid their em- 
ployes to enter a saloon under penalty of dis- 
charge. 


The New Voice of Fifth Month 12th, says a 
million men operating on two hundred thousand 
miles of railroad, are pledged to total absti- 
nence as one of the tests of service. 

The Civic League Record, of Liverpool, says 
that one-third of the saloons in that city have 
been closed and police expenses have been re- 
duced $40,000 annually. 


“*The Germans spend $750,000,000 a year 
in drink, twice the amount of the army and 
pavy budgets, and une hundred and eighty 
thousand persons are brought before the courts 
through drink. The number of criminals is 
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increasing by ten thousand annually and the 
number of convicted persons has increased 
from two hundred and sixty-nine thousand two 
hundred and forty-nine in 1882 to four hund- 
red and seventy-eight thousand one hundred 
and thirty-nine in 1899. In the insane asylums 
intemperance furnishes thirty per cent. of 
the inmates and eighty per cent. of Germany’s 
idiots are the children of intemperate people. 
The loss to industry through excessive drink- 
ing is incalculable.’’—Count Douglas in the 
German Diet. 

In the United States thirty. million people 
are living under prohibition and multiplied 
hundreds of temperance hotels are flourishing 
in these districts. 

THE last saloon may not go this year, or 
next, or possibly in a decade, but the necessity 
is before us of conserving our energies, of 
centralizing our endeavors, of striking no blow 
that does not count effectively in the contest. 

In this connection, it is proper to say that 
no one church or denomination can solve the 
liquor problem alone,and no church or denomi- 
nation as such can assume the functions of 
going into the Legislature, or the courts, or 
the political arena to drive out the saloon. The 
church or denomintion, however, may properly 
and effectively unite with others in choosing a 
joint agency to repregent them in a well- 
planned and wisely-directed campaign against 
this organized iniquity, which by virtue of its 
protection by the law, has become the greatest 
foe of the church in our day.—Anti-Saloon 
League. 

THE LESSON OF THE BALTIMORE FirE.—That 
was a significant occurrence during the Balti- 
more fire, when for a week the police compell- 
ed every saloon in the city to close its doors. 
What greater testimonial could have been 
given to the harm of the saloon? Of all the 
myriad business interests in that great metro- 
polis of the South, only the saloon was sig- 
nalled out as an institution of danger in those 
distressing times. If the saloon cannot be 
tolerated in times of calamity, why mar the 
times of peace and prosperity by authorizing 
its existence? 

It is significant also that by the action of the 
police, the responsibility of the public for the 
saloon was emphasized. The fact is the peo- 
ple simply tolerate the saloon up to a certain 
point and time, beyond which everybody de- 
mands prohibition. Is it not the height of 
folly to wait until the saloon has done its 
worst, before stamping it out? Better not 
tolerate it at all.—Keystone Citizen. 

THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE having been in- 
strumental in effecting splendid results in the 
interests of temperance and saloon abolishment 
in most of the States in the Union,- has at last 
entered Pennsylvania and has inaugurated a 
vigorous campaign for law enforcement and 
for ‘‘local option.’’ S. Edgar Nicholson, form- 
erly of Indiana but now residing at Harris- 
burg, and a member of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends, has been appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Pennsylvania branch of the 
League. He has had long and extersive ex- 
perience in the work in several States, and is 
Secretary of the National Anti-Saloon League. 
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He thus outlines their work, inviting the co-| let us get as much as possible of the good, 


operation of all who are willing to assist. 
He says: 

“Finding Republicans and Democrats and 
party Prohibitionists, in large and influential 
numbers, who, while thinking differently on a 
variety of governmental questions, think alike 
on the temperance question, just as we find 
Presbyterians, and Methodists, and Lutherans, 
and Baptists, and many others, who, thinking 
differently on theclogical matters, think alike 
on the temperance problem, we undertake to 
organize all these varied interests of all part- 
ies and of all churches, into one centralized 
force, where according to League plans, the 
efforts of all, so far as there is unity, may be 
combined in one mighty movement against the 
saloon. In other words, the League has en- 
deavored to provide a basis of operation from 
which the influence of every man and woman 
who is against the saloon, may be utilized to 
the very last limit.” 

He asserts that Pennsylvania is behind most 
of the States in the matter of temperance re- 
form,and that the liquor interests are planning 
to make it more and more difficult for the 
people to improve conditions. It is evident, 
he says, that Local Option will net become the 
law of Pennsylvania without a determined 
struggle. The problem will become one largely 
of the superiority of organization and manage- 
ment, and whether or not the burden of this 
needed legislation is going to lay heavily upon 
the heart and conscience of our Christian 
people. 

WHY HAVE LOCAL OPTION? 

1. It embodies the just principle of home 
rule on a question of tremendous importance 
to every community. 

2. Under the Brooks law, the people have 
no rights whatever that give them any author- 
ity on the liquor question. 

3. The people now have the privilege of 
protest, but after that has been made, the 
case passes beyond their jurisdiction, and is 
left solely to the option of the courts, whose 
jurisdiction even is curtailed by the mandates 
of the law. 

4. That the people, by every right known 
in government, should be the final authority 
in determining the sale of liquor in their juris- 
diction, is a statement that will hardly be com- 
batted except by those whose personal inter- 
ests in the business are at stake. 

5. There are numerovs counties and com- 
munities in the State where the overwhelming 
public sentiment is against the saloon, and yet 
the saloon exists in spite of the popular pro- 
test and against the public wish, because there 
is no statute to give them relief. 

TAKE THE Best You CAN Get.—Those tem- 
perance people who unuerrate local option, 
where it is an advance step, should note that 
local option in a great State, by adding city to 
city and county to county may hecome equal 
to State prohibition in a smaller State. The 
persistent local option battles in Massachu- 
etts cities, notably Cambridge, and Quincy, 
and Brockton, have helped prohibition every- 
where. Town prohibition, county prohibition, 
State prohibition by statute, State constitu- 
tional prohibition, national prohibition, are, 
respectively, good, better, best, and best of 
all. But, while we work for the best of all, 


both because it is good, and because it will 
help us to get the best.— W. F. Crafts. 





Science and Industry. 


Dun’s index shows that at no time since 
the beginning of the boom, one year ex- 
cepted, has the cost of living at this season 
been so high as it is now. The rise from the 
low point of 1897 has been more than 40 per 
cent. 





MEDICINAL VALUE OF Foop Propucts. — 
Some physical culturists claim that a vege- 
tarian and fruit diet produces an excellent 
complexion. However true that may be it is 
certain that in the food products of earth and 
tree are many whose medicinal value cannot 
be too highly estimated. 

For instance, spinach and dandelion are 
good for kidney troubles; celery is good for 
those suffering from rheumatism, neuralgia, 
disease of the nerves and nervous dyspepsia; 
lettuce and cucumbers cool the system, and 
the former is good for insomnia. 

To produce perspiration and relieve the 
system of impurities try asparagus. 

‘fomatoes contain vegetable calomel and are 
good for liver troubles, and strawberries make 
for a good complexion. 

There is nothing, medicinally speaking, so 
useful in cases of nervous prostration as the 
humble onion. It is almost the best nervine 
known, and may be used in coughs, colds and 
influenza ; in consumption, scurvy, hydropho- 
bia, gravel and kindred diseases. 

White onions overcome sleeplessness, while 
red ones are an excellent diuretic. Eaten 
every day, they soon have a whitening effect 
upon the complexion. 

For malaria and erysipelas nothing is better 
than cranberries, while juice of blackberries 
is useful in all cases of diarrhea. 

Lemon juice, with sugar and the beaten 
white of egg, may be used to relieve hoarse- 
ness. 

Figs are valuable as a food to those suf- 
fering with sluggish system, and pie-plant is 
excellent for purifying the blood. 





THE BREAD OF THE ANCIENTS.—Loaves of 
bread thousands of years old have recently 
furnished an interesting study to scientists 
abroad. Professors Brahm and Buchwald have 
analyzed a number of specimens found in 
Egyptian tombs, and Dr. Lindet has examined 
some old Roman bread dating back before the 
Christian era. 

The Egyptian bread was more than thirty- 
five hundred years old, but was still recog- 
nized as a cereal product prepared by baking. 
Nay, microscopic inspection showed that the 
starch grains still retained their peculiar struc- 
ture, while dead yeast cells were plainly dis- 
cernible. The grain of which the bread was 
composed was emmer, which is related to our 
modern wheat, 

These ancient Egyptian loaves had the ap- 
pearance of being charred as if by fire—a 
circumstance due to slow oxidation by the at- 
mosphere, going on through thousands of 
years. It was ascertained hy experiment that 
the same effect could be produced upon new 
bread by exposing it for forty-eight hours to 


a temperature of 220° Fahrenheit. In either 
case the process was one of combustion. 

The yeast employed in making the ancient 
loaves was probably of the same kind as the 
Israelites in the days of the great Pharaoh 
the Oppressor used, calling it “‘leaven.”’ This 
was what is known nowadays as a wild yeast, 
its germs or spores being afloat everywhere 
in the air. A bit of dough was preserved out 
of each batch prepared for the ovens, and 
when this was added to the next dough the 
yeast contained in it quickly spread through 
the whole, only a little being required to 
leaven the whole lump. But when the people 
of Israel were wandering in the Wildernegg 
they did not always have yeast handy, and so 
were obliged to eat unleavened bread. 

The best examples of old Roman bread have 
been found at Pompeii, which, it will be re- 
membered, was destroyed by an eruption of 
Vesuvius in the year 79 A.D. Forty-eight 
loaves were dug out of one bakeshop. These 
specimens markedly resembled those taken 
from the Egyptian tombs, and were originally 
composed of ground barley. 

The ancient cliff-dwellers of our own south- 
west raised Indian corn and made their bread 
of it. Once in a while a loaf of it is dis- 
covered in one of their deserted houses, and 
speculation is naturally indulged as to the 
degree of its antiquity. Perhaps it is three 
hundred or five hundred years old. In that 
extremely dry climate it has not decayed.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 





MAP OF SANTANONI (N. Y.) QUADRANGLE, 
—It is not often that the coloring on a topo- 
graphic map made by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey of an eastern area is restricted 
to brown and blue, the tints used respectively 
for mountains and hills and for lakes and 
streams. There is usually a liberal sprinkling 
of black on the face of every sheet, to indi- 
cate the presence of houses, roads and other 
works of man. But on the map of the Santa- 
noni quadrangle (New York), recently pub- 
lished by the Survey, there are no cultured 
features worth mentiuning, and the black ink 
was required for little else than lettering the 
topographical features of the map. One lone 
club house and two private houses are the 
only evidences of man’s activity that appear 
on the sheet. The region is uninhabited ex- 
cept by the native denizens of the mountain 
forests and the occasional visitors who come 
to hunt and trap them. 

This quadrangle covers about 220 square 
miles of the most picturesque country in the 
East. It lies in the heart of the Adirondack 
Mountains and is inaccessible to the tourist 
except from the South over the only wagon road 
represented on the map—a road about seven 
miles long. No post-office isshown on the sheet, 
as the nearest one, Tehawas, lies about five 
miles south of the southern edge of the quad- 
rangle. Scenery is the one great star feature 
of this map, but it is sufficient to make the 
sheet one of the finest ever published by the 
Survey. 

One of the most conspicuous features of the 
scenery is Santanoni Peak, which holds the 
center of the topographic stage, and tower- 
ing 4621 feet above the sea level and some 
hundreds of lofty feet above the surrounding 


peaks, contrives to give its name to the whole. 
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ngle. It is supported by an imposing 
gmpany, consisting of Seward Mountain, Sey- 
pour Mountain, Street Mountain, Wallface 
Yountain, Calamity Mountain, Mount Adams, 
gd Ampersand Mountain, which are respect- 
ely 4404, 4120, 4216, 3860, 3641, 3584, 
gd 3365 feet above sea level. Even the 
common level of this exalted region averages 
shout 1700 feet above the top of the ocean. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the 
nap is the southeast cheek of Wallface Moun- 
tain, Which is the greatest cliff in the Adi- 
rondack region—a perpendicular wall of gran- 
its, rising sheer and straight 1355 feet above 
the celebrated Indian pass at its foot. Near 
this point, in Wallface Ponds, the Hudson 
River proper has its secluded beginnings. 


The Universal Light of Christ. 


If to eat and to drink and to be warm and 
comfortable and to be able to spend our days 
in feasting and merriment were the only pas- 
sions of our minds, ‘‘ we should all be what 
the lowest of us all are at this day.’’ 

It is, then, a wise instinct, if nothing high- 
er, Which has furnished every nation that has 
emerged from barbarism a maxim almost iden- 
tical with the Golden Rule. The Persians, the 
Chinese, the Old and New Testament, the 
Koran, and every people and every religion 
have some form of that precept which has ex- 
pressed the humanity and the wisdom of the 
people and which has served as a touchstone 
And 
likewise the great sense of the intelligent peo- 
ple to-day is that “‘in every well-regulated 
society there is at least a general coincidence 
between the path of duty and the path of 
prosperity. 

Dishonesty, selfishness, falseness, sensual- 
ity, disregard for the rights of others will ul- 
timately bring their own punishment, either 
from the law and public opinion or from thei: 
influence on the conscience or the peace and 
character of the individual; and Bishop But- 
ler maintained a tenable thesis when he de- 
clared that even in this “‘bad world” there 
is a moral government, and that the inevitable 
tendency of vice is to lead to misery and of 
virtue to lead to happiness and blessedness. 
This is the conclusion of the ages, and for 
those who are seeking for some general rule 
or sanction upon which this line of conduct is 
to be based, the rule has been as well stated, 
perhaps, as by any one else, in the quaint lan- 
guage of William Penn, the founder of this 
Commonwealth: 

‘*There is a great God and Power, that 
hath made the world and all things therein, 
to whom you and I and all people owe their 
being and well-being, and to whom you and I 
must one day give an account for all that we 
do in this world. This great God hath writ- 
ten His law in our hearts, by which we are 
taught and commanded to love and help and 
do good to one another, and not to do harm 
and mischief unto one another. ’’ — Public 
Ledger. 
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“It is a poor investment to buy a moment’s 
ease at the expense of untold manliness.” 








OnE of the purest and most refined pleas- 
ures in this world is that of doing good.— 
Henry. 


Whig, Ireland, has come to the conclusion that 
there is no ground for anticipating the decay of 
Quakerism despite “the obliteration of many coun- 
try congregations, and the steady outflow of wealthy 
members to the Anglican communion.” 
he traces to two causes: first, to the national ten- 
dency to drift to urban centres; and secondly, to 
“the broader and more liberal view which Qua- 
kerism itself inculeates 
be admitted.” To its own loss of what? We sup- 
pose he means “ of numbers.” 
inculcates nothing to the loss of itself. And it in- 
culcates “ the broader and more liberal view ” than 
what view, or whose views? We suppose, than the 
view of those who do not inculcate the immediate 
operation of the universal and saving light of 
Christ in the heart. 


FRIENDS’ MEETINGS.—Some thirty years ago the 
determination to meet a popular need by modifying 
out of existence the meetings based on silence took 
hold of certain leading preachers among Friends 
in the Middle West [of America]. 
ligious movement they set going, which still bears 
our name, is a spent force. 
ship even, which follows the actual facts at some 
distance of time, is diminishing year by year in 


Items Concerning the Society. 


“My remembrance,” says George Cadbury, “of 


most of those admitted into our Society forty or 
fifty years ago, is that they applied for member- 
ship not because they were believers in Quaker 
principles, but because these advantages were held 
out to them, and instead of being a source of 
strength to our church, they were only a source of 
weakness, and their children, though educated at 
our schools, did not become Friends.” 


Speaking of Friends’ Education by schools, God- 


frey J. Williams, in the London Friend, says: “ At 
present the standard of efficiency is everywhere 
rising, and each school is independently developing 
its own resources. 
fees is slowly placing the education at our board- 
ing-schools beyond the means of many Friends, and 
the numbers have to be recruited from outsiders. 
We trust that light may soon dawn on the problem 
of how to provide an education under Quaker in- 
fluence suited to the requirements of all classes of 
our members.” 


The consequent increase of 



























An “ impartial onlooker ” writing in the Northern 


This loss 


to its own loss it must 


For true Quakerism 


Tue FAILURE OF UNFRIENDLY METHODS FOR 


To-day the re- 
The roll of member- 


the pastoral Yearly Meetings. But sensationalism 
that is unsuccessful has lost its whole raison d'etre, 
and is in pitiable case. And the steady-going, per- 
sistent Quakerism it supplanted has been separated 
off, or isscattered and discouraged, not able to act. 
We may be sure that every feature in this object- 
lesson would be repeated in Engiish. Meantime 
America has a chance of not forgetting Quaker 
truth, through its retention in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, in the smaller bodies throughout the 
West, and in the six Yearly Meetings whose fore- 
fathers were lost to us in 1827. 





Said the Providence Journal: “The gathering 
of the Friends from all parts of New England does 
not present in these days the picturesque spectacle 
that it once did. Some still have pleasant memo- 
ries of the quiet companies of Quaker women, in 
their soft drab gowns, with white lace or linen at 
the throat. Peacefully they looked out from the 
depths of their ‘ plain’ bonnets. And the men, in 
their straight-collared coats and broad-brimmed 


hats, which they doffed not to mortal man or sa- 
cred edifice, but only in homage to God or to suit 
The peculiar dress of the 
sect has nearly disappeared, and they will appear 
this year simply as quiet citizens from rural New| sent to the workers there. 


their own convenience. 


England. 


“The Yearly Meeting was held continuously in probably speak for China. 


Newport for two hundred years or more until 1876, 
the only exception being during the Revolution, 
when the British held Newport. Then they met at 
Smithfield, in northern Rhode Island. Since 1876 
the meeting has been held alternately at Newport 
and at Portland, Me., until this year, when it is 
to be held at Friends’ School in this city. At first 
the meetings were held in the homes of prominent 
Newport Friends. When Roger Williams rowed 
his boat all the way to Newport in order to argue 
certain questions with George Fox, and found that 
Fox had left the city, he was invited to meet other 
Friends in Governor Bull’s house, which served as 
Friends’ meeting-house at that time. Governor 
William Coddington entertained the meeting at his 
roomy mansion for more than fifteen years, till his 
death, in 1688. The present meeting-house was 
built about the year 1700. The Friends seem to 
have held the Governor's chair in Rhode Island for 
at least half the time till the Revolution, when 
their prestige was thoroughly broken by their op- 
position to the war.” 


Se 


Notes in General. 


Justice Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court, lately characterized the Bible as the great- 
est book in the world. 

On account of the terrible disaster with the 
General Slocum the First-day school and other ex- 
— are said to be given up by New York peo- 
ple. 

John Bancroft Davis, writing as “‘ An observer 
of the East of Asia,” states that only two denomi- 
nations have gained a foothold in Korea; these are 
the Presbyterians and Methodists, between whom 
there is perfect harmony. 





Speaking on “ The Coming of the Light "C.F 
Dole says: “The impression everywhere grows of 
the moral order of the universe. There is hardly 
a doubter or agnostic who does not believe in some 
form in this majestic moral order.” 





Joseph Cross, of Lawrence, Mass., who is believed 
to be the oldest living Congregationalist minister, 
as he is the oldest living graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, has recently celebrated his ninety-seventh 
birthday. He was ordained seventy years ago. 





An editorial in the Independent says: “More 
crimes are committed for pleasure than for all 
other causes combined. Every police court has 
more than double duty after a holiday, even a re- 
ligious one. The devil does most of his business 
out of office hours.” 





The Christian Register endeavors to portray no 
selfish heaven, saying: “The heart of an honest 
Christian grows too big with the possible salvation 
of his neighbors to be willing to sit down in a 
golden city, to rejoice forever over his achieved 
personal salvation.” 





Says the New York Evening Post: “Let us not 
condemn either the white or the black race for the 
deeds of its exceptionally fiendish members; and 
let us bear in mind the part which newspaper par- 
tiality and lack of due proportion in the treatment 
of such crimes has in doing a practical injustice 
to the colored race.” 

Joseph Sturge’s daughter Sophia, of Birmingham, 
England, is among those coming to attend the great 
Peace Congress in Boston. It was Joseph Sturge 
who, in Boston, in 1841, first proposed an Interna- 
tional Peace Congress. Sophia Sturge has special 
| schemes on her own part in behalf of peace to pre- 
Dr. Yamei Kin, the 
‘scholarly Chinese woman now in this country, will 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The Democratic National Convention 
lately sitting in St. Louis adopted a platform of princi- 
ples in which by the influence as is said of William J. 
Bryan no mention was made of the views of the Conven- 
tion in regard to the maintenance of a gold standard. 
The Convention agreed upon the first ballot to nominate 
Judge Alton B. Parker, of Esopus, New York, as the can- 
didate of the Democratic party for the Presidency. Upon 
learning of this action Judge Parker sent a message to 
the Convention informing it of his adhesion to the gold 
standard, and that if his views did not meet with the 
indorsement of the Convention, he asked the withdrawal 
of hie name. Upon this the Convention practically 
adopted his views, formally assuring him that the gold 
standard was firmly and irrevocably established. The 
Convention afterwards nominated Henry G. Davis of West 
Virginia as its candidate for the Vice-Presidency. He is 
eighty-one years old. 

Among other declarations of the Convention are the 
following: We demand the extermination of polygamy 
within the jurisdiction of the United States and the com- 
plete separation of Church and State in political affairs. 
We favor the election of United States Senators by the 
direct vote of the people. We insist that we ought to 
do for the Philippines what we have already done for 
the Cubans, and it is our duty to make that promise now, 
and upon suitable guarantees of protection to citizens of 
our own and other countries resident there at thé time 
of our withdrawal, set the Filipino people upon their 
feet, free and independent to work out their own destiny. 

A thorough investigation of the sanitary conditions of 
all the bakeries of this State has been ordered by Chief 
Inspector John C. Delaney. In a letter to all deputies he 
says: ‘‘No more important duty relating to public wel- 
fare devolves upon this department than the inspection 
of bakeries. The summer season is a time of special ex- 
posure to vermin and other sources of uncleanness in 
such establishments, and then, also, the temptation is 
strong to be disregardful of exercising the care neces- 
sary to keep conditions up to the highest standard of 
sanitary requirement. 

“ You will, therefore, for the two months to come give 
bakeries the first place in your daily care, letting less 
pressing interests wait. Familiarize yourselves afresh 
with the law governing bakeries, and then, making that 
your model, do your very best to have every bakery in 
your respective districts come up to the requirements. 
Any orders you may find it necessary to issue should be 
complied with immediately. If necessary, compel com- 
pliance by prosecution.” 

The Populist National Convention, lately meeting in 
Springfield, Ill., nominated Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
for President, and Thomas F. Tribblee, of Nebraska, for 
Vice-President. Its platform advocates eight hours as a 
day's labor, the ownership by the Government of rail 
roads and a general system of telegraphs and telephones. 

The Chicago Tribune gives the number of casualties 
thus far resulting from accidents occurring during the 
celebration of the “Fourth” in the United States as 52 
killed and 3049 injured. It says: The death roll this 
year is one less than that of 1903, but the number in- 
jared is 616 smaller. The fire loss was $80,000 less than 
that of last year. 

At Jackson, Mich., on the 6th instant, 5,000 persons 
assembled in Loomis Park to celebrate the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the birth of the Republican party in that 
city. It was there on that date that the first State Con- 
vention, acting under the name of “Republican,” was held. 

A despatch from Louisville, Ky., of the 6th says: 
Four Filipino students, who applied for admission to the 
Dupont Manual Training High School, have been informed 
by the School Board that their color debars them from 
the privileges of the public schools. The word “‘col- 
ored” in the law relating to the separation of races in 
the school is held to apply to all except white children 
—negroes, Indians and those of the brown races. 

A case of lockjaw occurring near Media, Pa., has 
lately been successfully treated and is regarded as a 
remarkable cure. Besides the regular treatment the 
doctor injected her with tetanus antitoxin lymph four 
times a day. The patient was wrapped in blankets and 
newspapers, as it was imperative that no air reach her. 

A despatch of the 4th instant from Salt Lake City 
says: “Four tons of grasshoppers have been destroyed 
within the last few days by farmers in Central Utah, 
especially in San Pete county. The pests have grown 
te be such a nuisance in recent years that the last State 
Legislature offered a bounty of 1 cent a pound. The 


County Clerk of San Pete county has during the past 


week paid bounties on more than 7,000 pounds of grass- 


hoppers captured in the neighborhood of the town of 


Ephraim, alone. 















lately been thrown open for settlement. More than ten 
thousand persons had arrived in its vicinity on the 5th 
instant, when applications for lots of 160 acres for 
homesteads were received at the registry office in Bone- 
steel, S. D. 


apparently become nearly exhausted. The entire output 
of the Texas oil fields is said to be now less than one 
day’s yield of one large producing well in 1901. 


respecting the Philippines, which gives the aggregate 
population of these Islands as 7,635,426, in which the 
people are classed as “ civilized” and “ wild” in the pro- 
portions of 6,937,686 and 647,740 respectively. The 
land area of the islands is estimated at 115,026 square 
miles, or 73,616,640 acres, of which 40,000,000 acres are 
in forest, worth $2,000,000,000 and 21,000,000 are pub- 
lic lands available for agriculture. 





sition. 


Curzon. 





The Rosebud Indian Reservation in- South Dakota has 


The oil producing district near Beaumont, Texas, has 


A bulletin has recently been published at Washington 


FOREIGN.—It is stated that the Japanese forces have 


surrounded Port Arthur on the land side, and that they 
have occupied all the commanding hills, including Wold 
Mountain, within a radius of seven miles of the fortifica- 
tions. 
neighborhood of Port Arthur. 


Heavy fighting for six days is reported in the 


A despatch from Berlin mentions that Prince Ukhtom- 


sky in a recent interview stated that “Discontent in 
Russia has become acute. 
with people of intellectual note, while increasing numbers 
are being banished or deported to Siberia.” 


The prisons are being filled 


At the same time Prince Ukhtomsky is convinced that 


there will be no revolution, at least none in which the 
educated classes will participate, since these classes are 
well aware of the hopelessness of contending against the 
army and police. 


An imperial ukase has been issued in Russia calling 


for 447,000 recruits for the army. This, on account of 
the present war, is said to be double the usual number 
called for. 


Recent despatches from Gyantse state that the British 


expedition under Col. Younghusband has been engaged 


in scaling the walls of fortifications in that city, followed 
by house-to-house fighting, meeting with stubborn oppo- 
Recent inquiries by the State Department at 
Washington of the British Government in reference to 
this expedition against the Tibetans has developed the 


fact as stated in a despatch of the 7th inst. from Wash- 


ington, that “ the British home government was lukewarm 
if not absolutely indifferent in the matter of sending 


Colonel Younghusband’s expedition toward Lassa. 


“Indeed, it is said here, Colonel Younghusband was 
allowed to go forward only to save the pride of Viceroy 
The latter fancied that he had not been treated 
with proper consideration by the half-wild Tibetans, and 
failing to secure what he deemed due official recognition 


of the representatives of the Indian Government sent by 


him into Tibet he appeased to the home government for 
an armed escort to secure proper treatment for his en- 
voys, and the home government reluctantly assented. 

“The British Government already has indicated its will- 
ingness to withdraw this punitive expedition as soon as 
it can obtain from the Tibetans promises of yielding the 
points which were at issue between India and Tibet be- 
fore the expedition crossed the border of the latter 
country. These are pledges of freedom of trade between 
the two countries and official recognition of the right of 
the British Government’s representative to exercise his 
functions in Tibet.” , 

It is said that Englishmen view with distrust and dis- 
content a policy in regard to Tibet which is liable to add 
materially to the responsibilities and burdens of the 
Government. 

The best timekeeper in the world is said to be the 
electric clock in the basement of the Berlin Observatory, 
which was installed by Professor Foerster in 1865. It is 
enclosed in an air-tight glass cylinder, and has frequently 
run for periods of two or three months with an average 
daily deviation of only fifteen one-thousandths of a 
second. 

An arbitration treaty between France, Sweden and 
Norway has been signed. 

A despatch from London of the 8th says: Important 
discoveries in connection with cancer were announced to- 
day, when the Prince of Wales presided at the annual 
meeting of the General Committee of the Cancer Re- 
search Fund. Distinguished experts briefly summed up 
their year’s work as follows: 

Civilization is not the cause of cancer, which prevades 
animal as well as human life and attacks all its subjects 
at relatively the same age and periods. 

It is not an infectious disease and is not transmissible 
from one species to another. A cancer cell can re- 
acquire power of self-propagation. 

Cancer is not caused by a parasite. 




















The malady is not on the increase. Radium has been 


found to exercise no curative effect. 


A serum has been discovered from which good results 


are hoped. 





RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 78. 


Joshua T. Ballinger, N. J.; David J. Brown, G’t’n; Phebe 


§. Gawthrope, Pa.; J. Elwood Hancock and for Robert 
Taylor, N. J.; Joshua L. Baily, Pa.; John Cole, 0.; Frank 
W. Wood and for Edgar M. Wood, Ill.; Hannah H. Iving 
and for Dr. Howard Ivins, N. J.; J. M. Rich, Kans., $1 
Sarah A. Holmes, N. J.; Mary C. Satterthwaite, Pa.; Wil. 
liam Trimble, Pa.; William Evans and for Thomas J. 

N. J.; J. Barclay Hilyard, Pa.; Anne E. Howell and for 
Aubrey Howell, G’t'n; Anna P. Chambers and for Alfred 
Sharpless, Pa.; Sarah L. Price, Pa.; Lewis Forsythe, Pa,; 
Ann Shoemaker, G’t’n; Thos. Woolman, Phila.; Walter P, 
Stokes, N. J.; Rezin Thompson, O.; M. and S. Doudna, 0,; 
E. S. Deats, N. J.; Mary Ann Haines, N. J.; Evan Smith 
and for Benjamin L. Bates, Iowa; Mary Ann Wiggins, 
Pa., and for Mary J. White, N. C.; Hugh Foulke and for 
Susan Y. Foulke, Pa.; Richard T. Osborn and for Edmund 
L. Post, N. Y.; Willlam Scattergood, Pa.; Henry Haines, 


Phila., $6 for himself, Hattie L. Deacon, Ky., and New- 
bold R. Haines, N. J.; Charles C. Scattergood, Pa.; Henry 
Hall, Fk’f'd; Jane S. Warner, Pa., $10 for herself, Electa 
J. Warner, Joseph E. Meyers, Martha Price and Demey 
L. Copeland, N. C.; Mary E. Cadwalader, Phila.; Amy §. L, 


Exton, N. J.; Phillips Chambers, Pa.; A. F. Houston and 


for Elizabeth B. Calley, Pa.; George B. Borton, N. J.; 
Wm. Bettle, N. J.; Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $66 for 
William Matlack, Dr. Joseph Stokes, M. and R. Matlack, 
Uriah Borton, Miriam L. Roberts, Jos. H. Matlack, Nathan 
H. Roberts, Edwin R. Bell, Mary W. Stokes, Sally A, 
Kaighn, Howard H. Bell, Henrietta Haines, Mary W. 
Roberts, Anna K. Woodward, S. N. and A. B. Warring. 
ton, Allen H. Roberts, Wm. E. Darnell, Beulah S. Leeds, 


J. Whitall Nicholson, John M. Roberts, Margaretta W. 


Satterthwaite, Ebenezer Roberts, Elizabeth H. Brom- 
ley, Morris Linton, Margaret C. Venable, Lydia H. Lip. 
pincott; Deborah W. Buzby, $6 for herself, Wm. M. Win- 
ner and Walter S. Reeve, N. Newlin Stokes, M. D., Gid- 
eon B. Contant, 0.; David Heston, Fk’f’d, and Allen 
Maxwell, Ind.; Alice A. Carter, N. J.,$6 for herself, Sarah 
Ellen Carter and Sarah C. Satterthwait, Pa.; Hannah 
Mickle, N. J.; P. Ellis DeCou, N. J.; Mary J. Foster and 
for Amos QO. Foster, R. I.; Clarkson M. Gifford, Mass; 
Elizabeth Wright, N. J.; George P. Stokes, N. J.; Ruth 
Anna Sharpless, Pa.; John Wylie, N. J.; Phebe H. Bur- 
gess, Pa.; Mary S. Walton, Pa.; William Biddle, Jr., Pa.; 


James G. Biddle, Pa.; John W. Biddle Pa., Tacy M. Bines, 


Pa. 


as” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





_ NOTICES. 
Wanted.—A Friend to teach two children and assist 
in household duties. 
Address “ R,” 
Office of THE FRIEND. 


A FRIEND in delicate health, residing in central New 
York, desires to engage a man and wife to care for his 
house, garden and grounds. Friends preferred. 
Address W. W., 
Office of “ THE FRIEND.” 


Friends’ Library, 142 N. Sixteenth St., Phila. 
During the Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will 
be open on Fifth-days from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


The Friends’ City Home can accommodate a few 
young men, who may propose to spend the summer months 
in the city. Address Mary T. Wildman, 1623 Summer 
Street. 


Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Sup’t 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila. 


Westtown Boarding School.—A stated meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room, at Fourth and Arch Streets, on Seventh- 
day, the 23rd inst., at 10 a. M. 

Joun W. Brwpte, Clerk. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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